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Eugene Zinn 

Pll Redacted 


I was born on 10-14-24 in the small Slovakian village of 
Huncovce (pronounced Hoon-sof-say; HUNSDORF in German), which 
used to be the seat of a world renowned Yeshiva. The Zinn (also 
known as CZINN) family was able to trace its roots back about 300 
to 400 years in the same village. My parents (father Heinrich, 
Hebrew name Chaim; and mother Helena (Ilonka), Hebrew name Leah) 
were married in 1920. I had an older brother (Alexander) born in 
February 1922 and two younger sisters (Maedy, born in October 
1928, and Erica, born in March 1930). My father's parents had 13 
children; four brothers and their families lived in Huncovce, and 
one brother lived in Poprad (about 10km from Huncovce). The rest 
were scattered across the world (Budapest, Poland, and one sister 
in New York). My mother's parents had 6 children (one brother in 
Rockaway Park, New York, one in Pittsburgh, one in Nice, France, 
and one brother and one sister in Prague). 

Prior to 1937, life was normal. We went to German schools 
(Huncovce was a German village). In 1937, anti-semitism began to 
rise and life started getting harder. 

Because of the turmoil and uncertainty in Europe, my uncle 
in Rockaway Park decided to adopt the four of us, with the hope 
that once the children were in America, we could bring our 
parents out as well. By the middle of 1938, all our papers were 
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ready, the suitcases packed, and only the entrance visas were 
missing. The U.S. embassy in Prague promised to give us the 
visas within 4 to 6 weeks, but for unknown reasons they 
constantly postponed it, until it was too late. 

In December 1939, our school made all Jewish students sit on 
separate benches in class ("Juden bench") which I refused to do, 
and I dropped out of school at age 15. In 1940, the Slovak 
Hlinka guards conscripted all Jewish men between the ages of 15 
and 50 into forced labor, working on the water regulation of the 
river Poprad, building river embankments. Still only 15, I 
worked on the nightshift. 

My father's and his brothers' wholesale meat and tanning 
business was taken over by Germans who did not allow them to 
work. The ownership of our house was taken and we were forced to 
pay rent. Our windows were broken by hooligans quite often and 
the so-called new owner forced us to fix them again and again. 
They confiscated our packed and ready suitcases, bicycles, and 
radios, and allowed us only the absolute minimum of linen and 
clothes. 

In March 1942, all Jewish men between the ages of 16 and 45 
had to register for a forced labor camp. My brother had a 
special work permit and was exempt. On April 1, 1942, we were 
rounded up and imprisoned in the Tokely castle in the neighboring 
town of Kezmarok. Since it was the first night of Passover, the 
Hlinka guard was willing for 50 Kronen (about 2 days' wages) per 
person to let us go home for the evening. We had to sign a 
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statement that if we disappeared they would arrest our parents. 
That Passover sedar was the last time I ever saw my beloved ones. 

The next day they took us by train to Zilina (Sammel 
Lager). There I found out for the first time what hunger was. 

The Hlinka guard had their fun by beating us for no reason. We 
were hoping to be sent to our destination, because we were sure 
that it could not be any worse; little did we know. 

On April 16, 1942, the guards gathered about 1,000 men (ages 
16-45) and loaded us into cattle cars on the train. We arrived 
at our destination at night. German guards confiscated all our 
luggage and walked us into the main camp of Auschwitz. We had to 
undress and take a cold shower (Auschwitz in April was very 
cold). Artificial limbs, eyeglasses, and false teeth were taken 
away. They then washed us individually with kerosene - after 

being shaved, without soap, over our whole body. Naked, we were 
then driven into a cellar of one of the blocks. We spent quite a 
few hours there and tried to warm up by rubbing one against the 
other. Then we were called individually for the last time by our 
names. The Germans tattooed a number on our left arm, and this 
was my name for the next 37 months. My cousin Alexander was 
30111; my cousin Zoltan was 30112; I got the number 30113; my 
cousin Oscar (Alexander's brother) 30115. My number is still on 
my arm to this day. Finally, they gave us our prisoner's clothes 
and wooden shoes. Then they marched us to the camp of Birkenau, 
nearly two miles away. 

The road to Birkenau was mud up to your ankles; quite a few 
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prisoners lost their shoes and were immediately beaten to death 
by the Nazi guards. Most of us took off our shoes and walked 
barefoot. The Nazis also beat to death on this march the people 
that had lost their artificial legs. At least 150 from our 
transport were killed on this march. The guards were all SS men 
with their German Shepherd dogs. 

When we arrived in Birkenau, we were assigned to one of the 
stables; 5 to a bunk, each bunk was 3 levels high. I slept in 
the same bunk with my three cousins. We now had been without 
food or water for 30 hours. 

After a few hours of standing outside, we were taken over by 
our new tormentors, German and Polish prisoners, who were 
assigned to be our Kapos and Blockleaders. They were as bad as 
the SS. First they selected about 30 strong men, including my 
cousin Alexander, and told them that they were the 
"Sonderkommando" (specialized group). They told us that we would 
have to work very hard and therefore whoever thought that he 
couldn't work hard should step forward and they would find 
something else for them to do. Quite a large group stepped 
forward, and they were immediately surrounded by SS and other 
German and Polish criminals. What followed is indescribable. 

The beating and clubbing; some were able to run, but ran into the 
electric wire, only to be electrocuted (which was better than 
being beaten to death). And all this was done in front of us. 
After the guards made sure that everybody was dead, the 30 
Sonderkommando had to undress the dead and pile the corpses like 
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wood. The Sonderkommando were taken outside the electric fence 
and were ordered to start digging trenches. The corpses lay 
there overnight, and in the morning, when more were added (the 
ones that were killed in the evening by the Kapos and 
Blockleaders), they were taken out and buried by the 
Sonderkommando. 

In the evening, we finally got one loaf of bread for each 
bunk (5 people). The Sonderkommando each got a loaf, and my 
cousin Alexander shared some of his with us. 

The mass graves were dug in the vicinity where the gas 
chambers and crematorium would eventually be built. After about 
two weeks the Sonderkommando had to dig up all the bodies, 
because the blood and unbearable stench of decomposed bodies was 
seeping through. They used wood and kerosene to burn them. We 
also had to dig deep and long trenches in the ground to be used 
as latrines. It is impossible to tell how many people fell in or 
were thrown in and drowned in those latrines. 

By that time, more and more transports arrived and Birkenau 
started to become overcrowded. However, the SS and the criminal 
prisoners kept matters under control by using brute force and bv 
killing more and more prisoners. We were given one liter of 
black coffee for every 10 people in the morning, half a liter of 
watery soup at lunch, and one loaf of bread for 10 at night. 

They didn't give out the bread until late, so if someone was 
asleep he would not get his portion. In the evening, the Kapos, 
Blockleaders, and Stubendienst (prisoners assigned to monitor 4-5 
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bunks each) used to have their fun by picking 2 or'3 prisoners at 
random, torturing them for awhile (in the center of the block, 
which was right in front of my bunk), and then finally killing 
them. The Sonderkommando had to undress the bodies and pile them 
outside with the rest of the day's dead. They would not remove 
them until the SS took down their prison numbers and marked them 
as deceased. 

My uncle Samuel (Zoltan's father) arrived in Birkenau about 
three weeks after us. He told us that he had come with his wife 
(an American citizen) and four of his nieces. My family was 
still home, only to be sent to the Majdanek concentration camp in 
Poland approximately one month later. My uncle saw his son only 
once: Because of all the beatings Zoltan (and all of us) 

received, in addition to having very bad chronic diarrhea, seeing 
his father was just too much for him. So, one evening, he just 
put his head in my arms and died. I hate to say it, but at that 
time I was jealous -- he was finally resting. Alexander, my 
cousin in the Sonderkommando, told us to keep him with us until 
after the distribution of bread and only then did he remove 
Zoltan's body. 

The next day, my cousin Oscar and I were selected to be 
taken back to the main camp in Auschwitz. This way I hope that 
my uncle never found out about his son's death. That was the 
last time I saw my uncle Samuel and cousin Alexander. 

In Auschwitz, they put Oscar and I into Block 11 (the 
Punishment Block), with its infamous "black wall of death" and 
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its torture bunkers. They said we were put in Block 11 for our 
own protection, because the Polish prisoners didn't like Jews. 

Block 11 is a story in itself. Whenever there was an 
execution at night on the black wall (which was quite often), we 
had to get up and move to the other side of the building. We 
witnessed quite a few floggings from the windows. The screams 
and cries from across the courtyard in Block 10 (the Medical 
Experiment Block) were almost unbearable. 

Block 11 was where I was selected to go to the gas chambers 
for the first time (I was selected 4 times altogether). We were 
lined up outside the Block and guards loaded us onto trucks to 
take us to the gas chambers. The first truck was filled with 
prisoners and drove off. I was in the next row of prisoners 
standing naked and waiting for the next truck. Suddenly an SS 
officer approached me and asked my age and if I was willing to 
work. I answered him in perfect German and he removed me and my 
number from the list. I never saw him before and I never saw him 
again. I ran to my cousin Oscar, who was not selected; we 
embraced each other and cried. 

We worked in Buna (at the I.G. Farben factory) and had to 
take a train at 3:30 in the morning and return by train late at 
night. We were considered Schwerarbeiters (hard workers) and 
received an extra half of a loaf of bread every Wednesday. 

Luckily, this exhausting schedule did not last a long time, 
because both of us (Oscar and I) were at the end of our strength. 
They transferred us back to Birkenau, kept us (the group from 
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Auschwitz) separate, and told us that they were trying to create 
a bricklayer course. 

One day a large selection to the gas chamber took place. 

The whole camp was standing naked with our clothes in front of 
us. Those selected left their clothes behind; other prisoners 
grabbed them and threw them on a waiting truck. The infamous Dr. 
Mengele selected me for the gas chamber but instead of moving 
forward I grabbed my clothes and started running. Some SS guards 
and some prisoners started chasing me, but it took them ten 
minutes to catch me. They brought me back to Mengele who started 
laughing and said, " if he can run like this, he still can work." 

Thus, I survived my second selection. 

We celebrated Yom Kippur 1942 by fasting and the Kapo 
allowed us to spend a few hours in an empty block. We said as 
many prayers as we could remember and then repeated the aleph- 
beth (the Hebrew alphabet). 

Awhile later they took us back to Block 7A in Auschwitz, 
where we were supposed to learn how to become bricklayers. 

Instead we were working hard on building additional blocks in the 
main camp. 

At that time, part of Auschwitz was a women's camp. One 
day, I was bringing bricks to a Polish bricklayer when a very 
young SS officer accused me of looking into the women's camp. He 
started beating me, knocked four of my teeth out, and when I 
finally fell down, he started kicking me all over. He then left 
me for dead. The Kapo felt sorry for me and together with Oscar 
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and some other friends, took me to a dark place and covered me 
with empty cement sacks. The next day, the Kapo put me in a 
different place, and covered me again so that the SS men would 
not see me. 

Around that time, we met a friend from our village. He came 
on a transport from Majdanek, and told us that my father, mother, 
two sisters, and Oscar's parents came to Majdanek and went 
straight to the gas chamber. My brother Alexander (who could 
have remained in Huncovce) joined our parents and sisters on the 
transport and was sent to the working group in Majdanek. After 
about a week in camp, my friend witnessed the torturing (over a 
half an hour) and finally killing of my brother. I was too 
beaten up and depressed so I decided to report to the hospital 
block. There was a long line and a guy from my transport, who 
worked as a nurse in the hospital, was writing down the numbers 
of the people in line. When he came to me, he started screaming 
at me, and called some friends to grab me and take me away. They 
hid me and took me out for the prisoner count. I found out later 
that the list my friend was making was a death list. The people 
in line went into a room where SS doctors were administering 
phenol injections which caused death in a few minutes. 

While I was being hidden, I lost track of my cousin Oscar 
and I never saw him again. My friends were somehow able to get 
some extra food (they worked in the "Canada" group where they 
sorted the luggage of all the people that came to Auschwitz) and 
after a few days I was able to rejoin my bricklayer group. 
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One day a SS "Haupsturmbannfuhrer" came to our group and 
told the Kapo that he had 80 new strong prisoners and therefore 
the Kapo should select 80 of us for the gas chamber. I was 
selected again, my number again on the death list. They took us 
to the main gate of Auschwitz -- a truck was standing ready for 
us on the other side of the gate. When the final count was made, 
they counted 81. Since I knew perfect German, I jumped out, the 
SS leader took my number off the list and sent me back to work. 
Less than ten minutes later, the same SS man came to us and 
called my number. He grabbed me and told me that he counted 
wrong. He took me back to the gate, but there was nobody there. 

The leader told him the truck driver did not want to wait. The 
SS man kicked me and sent me back to work. 

One day they selected fifteen of us and sent us to Harmense 
where we were to build and enlarge an existing chicken farm. 
Harmense was outside the perimeter of Auschwitz. We lived in a 
large farm house. Altogether, we were about 40 prisoners. We 
were the only Jewish prisoners; the rest were Polish architects, 
bricklayers and construction workers. We built small chicken 
incubator houses. In winter, we had a constant fire going in 
order for the mortar not to freeze. About two kilometers from 
our house, there was a house for women prisoners. They took care 
of the chickens. They boiled potatoes to feed the chickens, and 
I was able to steal some for myself. Once in a while I was able 
to snatch an egg and drink it raw. Once a week, one of us went 
with an SS man with a horse and wagon to Auschwitz to bring the 
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food supply for the week. 

Malaria hit our group and about fifteen of us got it. I 
told them I knew somebody in the Auschwitz hospital. With the 
help of a Polish architect (Vincent) we killed two chickens which 
I hid on my body and somehow I smuggled them into Auschwitz. I 
got a good supply of quinine tablets in exchange for them, which 
I brought back for our sick ones. I did not try it again; it was 
too dangerous and I was scared. 

One day an SS man caught me sleeping at work and I got my 
first flogging (20 strokes). A friend poured iodine on my open 
wounds to prevent an infection. 

By that time, the crematoriums were working overtime. The 
smoke from the chimneys could be seen for miles. The stench of 
burning flesh was almost unbearable. Near our working place were 
many ravines which they were filling with truckload after 
truckload full of ashes from the crematorium. In the ashes you 
could still see quite a few bones, some still had hot flesh on 
them. They brought large groups of prisoners to unload the ashes 
and eventually cover them with dirt. One day, a large new group 
of prisoners from Salonika, Greece, was working there. They saw 
the bones with flesh and out of sheer starvation started eating. 

We ran over to stop them but could not communicate with them. 
Finally a Greek doctor who spoke German was located and we told 
them what they were eating. We were almost sorry that we told 
them because the scene of horror that followed was just 
indescribable (screaming, crying, vomiting, etc.). There are a 
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lot of things that I can't describe or ever forget, but this 
scene in particular I will never forget and will haunt me for the 
rest of my life. 

By the end of 1943, the Nazis dissolved our work group and 
sent us back to the main camp in Auschwitz. I was sent to work 
on the "Holtzbau Platz," a kind of holding area for prisoners who 
are to be sent to the gas chambers. From this group there was a 
selection to the gas chamber almost every second day. Most of 
the prisoners were called "Musselmen" — mere skeletons who were 
barely alive. 

With the help of a friend, I was able to get transferred to 
his group (Civil Werkstaete). We each had two horses and a wagon 
assigned to us. There were only fourteen of us plus a Kapo 
(Albert) who was serving a life sentence for murder (a 
"Reichsdeutscher"). Our job was to feed and keep the horses 
clean, oil the wagon, and clean the stables. We went daily to 
different job sites,wherever they needed to move something -- 
mostly building materials, sometimes furniture and sometimes 
corpses. We also had some Polish civilians working with us, 
delivering or picking up things from the city of Auschwitz. We 
were not allowed to have any contact with them but somehow we 
managed to get some extra food and sometimes news from the 
outside world from them. 

What I've described about life in Auschwitz-Birkenau is only 
a tiny part of it. I spent over one thousand days there and a 
thousand books (one for each day) could be written. The day I 
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was stabbed in the back with a bayonet or the day that my second 
and third vertebrae were splintered (and remain that way today). 

The cold showers with no towels to dry off. The ritual of being 
shaved over your whole body with a dry razor blade and 
immediately washed with kerosene on your bloody body. Standing 
for hours in snowstorms, rain or sun (sometimes for more than 24 
hours straight). Witnessing public hangings. Knowing that 
you've lost every dear one. Sleeping with corpses, because you 
were too tired to have them removed from your bunk. Even in the 
few quiet moments, a flashback of your loved ones being driven 
into the gas chamber (flashbacks which are still with me and will 
be for the rest of my life). I think I survived only because of 
the strong friendships - one for all and all for one. Here are 
some of their names: ERNEST SACHER, OTTO PRESBURGER, JOSEPH 
WEISS, KALMAN HAUPT, SONNENSCHEIN, DJURI..., LITVAK? ERVIN 
GUTMAN, etc. 

On January 18, 1945, we reported as usual for work, but we 
were told to prepare for evacuation as the Russian army was 
approaching. I was sent with my horses and wagon to the main 
camp to pick up supplies for the guards - fifteen breads and 
three kilograms of margarine, fifteen blankets and a bundle of 
socks. There was chaos in the camp and the SS guard hurried me 
to get the supplies. While he was getting his supplies, I was 
able to steal a pair of officer's boots and 80 cigarettes. 

In the evening, we left Auschwitz - fifteen wagons, fifteen 
prisoners and fifteen guards. We approached a forest and there 
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was machine gun and rifle fire. My guard told me there must be a 
skirmish with the partisans. He told me to just hold the horses 
and said he would do the shooting. When we got to the forest, we 
saw a column of Auschwitz prisoners who were being killed like 
flies. 

The SS guards that were walking with the prisoners began to 
get tired and they started throwing their backpacks on our 
wagons. This probably saved our lives, because at night we were 
able to take anything edible from their backpacks (even a bottle 
of vodka). 

We were supposed to go to the Gross-Rosen work camp in 
Germany but when we were within fifteen to twenty kilometers from 
there we heard and saw Russian tank fire. The Nazis turned us 
around and we went back into Czechoslovakia through Carlsbad into 
Chemnitz, Germany. There all the SS received got the order to 
give up the horses to the civilian authorities and to report to 
the front. Incredibly, our German group leader Unterschf_rhrer 
Hans Baerwolf told us after the war to come and work for him on 
his farm. He gave us his address: Kirchhof Strasse - Gotha. An 
officer of the Luftwaffe (German Air Force) and two soldiers took 
us over and we went by train to Muehlsen St. Michel (near 
Zwickau). The officer liked my boots and made me exchange them 
with his shoes. I still had my 80 cigarettes and offered him 
one. He was quite excited so I gave him almost all of them. We 
arrived in Muehlsen and went straight to a big factory. The sign 
outside said "ROSENZWEIG (or was it Rosenberg?) TEXTIL FABRIC." 
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It had been converted to an airplane parts factory. There were 
about 400 prisoners working in the factory. We had to register 
because they did not have any papers for us. I told my friends 
not to put down on the forms that we were Jewish. Instead, under 
nationality we wrote: Polish, Slovak, Russian. The next day, I 
was called to the office of the officer who brought us to the 
factory. He told me that when he took us over from the SS there 
were fourteen Jews and one German yet according to our papers 
there were no Jews. After three years in camp, he said that I 
should know that they didn't care about what country we came 
from, we were still Jewish. But since there were no Jewish 
prisoners in his factory, it would remain a secret between us and 
him. 

All fifteen of us were assigned to be official camp 
gravediggers and so every day we buried five to ten, and 
sometimes more, corpses in different fields. We had to undress 
them and every corpse was wrapped with a roll of white paper. 

This was in the beginning of March 1945. 

There was one old soldier guard that brought me a thick 
slice of bread every day. His son was a prisoner in Russia and 
his wife told him that every time he gave a prisoner a piece of 
bread, somebody would give his son a piece. 

All the younger guards were sent to the front and were 
replaced by the old home guard. They were even worse than the 
SS. Almost every day more prisoners arrived (from other camps) 
and there were quite a few Jewish inmates. They had it very 
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rough and we buried quite a few of them. One of us was always 
silently saying the EL MOLE RACHAMIN prayer for them. One day at 
the end of March or beginning of April 1945, the panzer alarm 
sounded and we were told that American tanks were within ten 
kilometers of the factory and that we would have to be evacuated. 

The fifteen of us were assigned to push the two supply wagons 
and we started marching toward the east. At night we slept on 
open field and got covered up with frost. In one village, an old 
guard gave an order for all Jews to step forward. I had told my 
friends not ot admit to being Jewish so none of us moved. There 
were about 80 who stepped forward. They were marched them to the 
middle of the village., where the guards opened up with machine 
gun fire and killed them all. They told the villagers to get rid 
of the corpses. The rest of us marched until we got to 
Leitmeritz in Czechoslovakia. Again to the guards' knowledge, 
there were no Jewish prisoners. We had to be very careful not to 
give ourselves away. We worked in a big tunnel, which they said 
would eventually be a big factory. One of us, Sonnenschein, was 
recognized as a Jew by a Polish prisoner from Auschwitz. He was 
beaten and sent to the Terezin concentration camp. 

Around the third week of April. 1945, we were loaded again 
into cattle cars (about 100 to each car) and we started eastward. 

We had no food and every day the guards threw, with shovels, a 
few loaves of bread into each wagon. We were attacked by 
American airplanes, but as soon as we started waving our jackets, 
they stopped firing and just flew over us a few times. 
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We arrived at a railroad station in the outskirts of Prague 
where they removed the engine. Kalman Haupt and I cut a hole in 
the wagon's roof with a piece of steel. When we looked out, we 
saw two teenagers not far from the train and started yelling at 
them in Czech to bring us some civilian clothes. Within ten 
minutes, they were back with two bundles, which they placed in a 
wagon two tracks away from our train. They watched for our 
guards and on their signal Kalman jumped out and changed into 

clothes. Then they signaled for me and I did the same 
thing. They gave us cigarettes and hats which we pulled down to 
our ears. By now, the guards realized someone had escaped and 
sounded the alarm. Instead of running, we went straight to an SS 
guard and asked him for "fire" (a match). He chased us away. 

We walked to the river Moldau and crossed it with a small 
boat. Then my stomach started revolting and every few feet I had 
to stop. We walked for a few hours until they brought us to a 
group of Czech partisans. This was on April 28, 1945. The 
partisans wanted to give us food, but luckily there was a doctor 
among them who watched and checked what we ate very carefully. 
Later, I found out that many people lost their lives by suddenly 
eating too much, too fast. 

Two days later, I joined the partisans in some skirmishes 
with German troops. On or about May 8, we were able to destroy a 
larger group of Germans. The next day, a Czech army captain 
interviewed us. When he saw me, he started laughing, claiming 
that the gun I was carrying was heavier than I was. We started 
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talking and I told him that I had an uncle somewhere in Prague 
who was also a captain in the Czech army. I told him his name 
and asked if he knew him. He replied, "You mean Frantisek, who 
has a Jewish wife?" "Yes," I said, "She is my mother's sister." 

He then said, "He is a friend of mine and I spent last evening 
with him." He gave me their address, and I turned in my gun and 
said good-bye to Kalman. 

I walked into Prague behind one of the first Russian tanks 
to enter the city. I walked up a hill but there were no street 
signs. Exhausted and tired, I went into a small beer hall where 
I collapsed. The proprietor gave me food and drink and after an 
hour I showed him the address. He opened the window and called 
out to my aunt who lived in the next building. She was home with 
her two daughters -- we embraced and started crying. She did not 
yet know that I lost everybody. 

A few days later, Kalman and one of the guys that helped us 
to escape came to visit me. He was now guarding a camp of German 
officers and wanted Kalman and me to go there and see if we would 
by any chance recognize some of them. We did not recognize any 
of them. The officers stood at attention all the time we were 
there, which made us feel good. He gave us his gun and told us 
to pick some out and shoot them, which we refused. 

My aunt and I sent a telegram to my uncle Max in Rockaway 
Park, New York. His answer was, "Our house is yours, we started 
the papers for you to immigrate to America." I told my aunt that 
I must go home to Slovakia, although I knew nobody was alive, but 
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I (and the rest of my immediate family) promised my mother that 
after the war we would all come home, so that we would not have 
to look for each other. 

After receiving a card from the Red Cross as a refugee with 
a request to help me whenever possible, I boarded a train toward 
home. On the train, I met a few more guys and girls from 
different camps. As we approached Brno, the Russians stopped our 
train and removed the engine. Russian soldiers entered the train 
and went right to the girls. We tried to explain who we were to 
them, but they chased us at gun point off the train and started 
raping the girls. After they finally left,, we took the girls off 
the train and walked westward to the next railroad station and 
went back to Prague. 

After about two weeks I was finally able to take a train 
directly to Poprad. I was hoping that my uncle and aunt survived 
in Poprad, but I found out that they were deported to Auschwitz 
at the end of 1944. In their house I found their adopted 
daughter, who was also an Auschwitz survivor. She had a bicycle 
and the next day I rode the ten kilometers to Huncovce. I found 
only one Jewish family, the owners of a liquor factory, who 
survived the entire war in hiding. Our house and the rest of the 
Jewish houses were occupied with Slovak families and they had no 
intention of giving them up. The beautiful large synagogue was 
completely destroyed inside. The cemetery was in shambles; later 
I was able to have the stones of my two grandfathers repaired. 

I lived and worked in the liquor factory and waited for my 
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papers from America. One day I had a surprise — my cousin 
Ervin, Zoltan's brother, came to us. He was drafted in 1941 into 
the Slovak army labor camp, and was later able to live in hiding. 
Since his mother was an American citizen and his two uncles 
(also American citizens by birth) lived in Los Angeles, he had no 
problems in emigrating. 

Finally, toward the end of 1945, I had almost all my papers 
ready to go to the United States; all but my exit visa. By that 
time all the former fascist Hlinka guards were now good 
Communists and Socialists, and they refused to give me the exit 
visa until I served in the Czechoslovak army. Although I was 
still quite run down and weighed only about 80 pounds, they 
classified me as A-l. I had to join the army on October 1, 1946. 

After Auschwitz, the army was not as bad for me as it was for 
the other soldiers, but once again I was not a free man. I was 
the only Jew in my outfit, which also made life harder. I was 
sent to an underofficer school and after about fifteen months I 
was promoted to sergeant. After that I was finally able to get 
out of a fighting unit and was transferred to an office. This 
was to my advantage because I got to know the commandant of our 
office. He was very pleasant and a strong anti-communist. 

In February or March 1948, government elections were to be 
held and the ex-Hlinka guards (one of them had been a school 
friend of mine) from my village refused to give me the right to 
vote. The commandant called me into his office and told me that 
I had to get out of the country, otherwise I might be arrested as 
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an enemy of the state. He gave me an address where for $50 (not 
Czechoslovak money) I could get false papers. I refused to 
desert the army, so somehow he was able to release me. 

I got in touch with a Jewish agency (Betar) and they told me 
about a ship in Marseilles, France that was almost ready to go to 
Israel. I got my papers as a Greek refugee on my way to Paris. 

I was released on a Thursday evening, Friday I was in Prague 
saying goodbye to my aunt and family, and Saturday morning I was 
on the Orient Express from Prague to Paris. I joined a large 
group of people ready to travel to Marseilles. 

Unbeknownst to me at that time, the ship was the now 
infamous "Altalena." The boat was full of weapons, mostly from 
Czechoslovakia. Since I was an ex-sergeant, I was immediately 
assigned to a machine gun. When we boarded, there was almost no 
place to lay down. We slept on semi-tanks, panzers, ammunition 
boxes, etc. I made some good friends, most of them were also 
camp survivors. When we left, the atmosphere was very joyful. 

We arrived on the shores of Eretz Israel, but suddenly an 
order came for all people not assigned to special weapons to 
leave their luggage and disembark. Most of my new friends were 
leaving, so I decided to disembark also. As soon as we were on 
shore, there was a lot of gunfire. We assumed it was the Arabs, 
but it was the Haganah fighting with the Irgun over the weapons. 

After a few hours it quieted down and we were able to leave Kfar 
Witkin for Natania. We arrived there with just the clothes we 
were wearing. They brought us tents and we built our own camp. 
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Later people from Natania brought us toothbrushes, shaving things 
and towels. We were finally able to take our first shower in 
Israel. Suddenly we were told to leave the camp and scatter all 
over town. When we came back in the evening, most of our camp 
(along with the few things we had received) was burned down. 
That's when we also learned that the Altalena sailed from Kfar 
Witkin to Tel-Aviv, where it was attacked by the Haganah with 
canon fire and sank. The boat had 28 dead. 

We were taken to a camp in Tel-Aviv and again got some 
towels, etc. Our own luggage was in the sea. We finally got our 
identification cards with "Altalena" stamped in front. We were 
assigned to the "Alexandroni" outfit of the Israeli army. 

Without any additional training we participated in all kinds of 
skirmishes with the enemy. I later joined the "Golani" outfit. 

In the middle of 1949, I was finally demobilized. I left 
the army with the uniform I was wearing and one blanket. These 
were all my belongings. I did not know where to go and slept the 
first few nights in the army barracks. A friend of mine invited 
me to come to Haifa and stay with him and his parents. Wanting 
to join a bricklayer union, I took a two day test, which in my 
opinion I passed, but as soon as they saw "Altalena" on my card I 
was denied. This happened several times before I finally found 
work building roads. That was when I decided I must leave Israel 
and asked my uncle to help me again. 

My uncle, now in Miami, sent me all the papers and finally 
in November 1955 I came to the United States. After working a 
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few months as a busboy and later a cabinetmaker, I left Miami for 
Los Angeles where my cousin, Ervin, lived. I immediately started 
night school, while working during the day as a cabinetmaker. 

I got married to a wonderful girl from Greece in July, 1959. 

We have two exceptionally wonderful children (a son and a 
daughter) and I was finally able to put all the above behind me 
(with the exception of nightmares). 

In the summer of 1992, I was able to take my family to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and show them where I was born and 
lived. We flew to Prague and then on to Poprad. We took a taxi 
to the outskirts of the village of Huncovce and slowly walked 
through it. At first, the happier times of my life came back to 
me. The farmhouse where I went to elementary school seemed the 
same, but after we passed it, I noticed things had changed. 

That's when I started seeing the Jewish houses occupied by 
strangers, the two Jewish grocery stores, my uncle's house, and 
then another uncle's house. The rabbi's house was demolished. 

The Jewish liquor factory was abandoned as was the big building 
where the Yeshiva used to be. 

We came to my other uncle's house (our next door neighbor), 
and finally, to the house where I was born. In a flash, I saw my 
beloved parents, brother and sisters. The people who live there 
now were friendly and let us walk around, both inside and out. A 
woman who was my sisters' schoolfriend now lives in my uncle's 
house (next door). She gave me a class picture with my two 
sisters and a few other Jewish children. The picture was taken 
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when I was already in Auschwitz. 

My village of Huncovce had once been full of Jewish life, 
but now there was not one Jew left. We went to the cemetery and 
what we saw was really heartbreaking. The vandalism and 
destruction is indescribable. I knew the approximate sites of my 
two grandfathers' and one grandmother's graves, but could not 
actually locate any of them. Not even in death are they letting 
our people rest in peace. The only three gravestones still 
standing (which must have been replaced by some of his students) 
are for the Tzadik from Hunsdorf, his son, and the patriarch 
Horowitz, father of the Frankfurter rabbi and our town's rabbi. 

On another day we hired a taxi and left early in the morning 
for Auschwitz-Birkenau. We parked in the town of Auschwitz, 
which also used to be part of the camp. We visited the museum 
and then stood in front of the gate with its sign "ARBEIT MACHT 
FREI" ("Work makes you free"). I immediate visualized the truck 
that was waiting to take the 80 of us to the gas chambers. And 
to the left stands the wooden shack, where the SS used to count 
us day in, day out, going and coming from work. Oh, how scary 
this used to be. In rows of five we were marching. "MUETZEN 
RUNTER, AUGEN RECHTS/LINKS." ("CAPS DOWN, EYES RIGHT/LEFT.") How 
many of us got beaten up (sometimes even some were killed) just 
because we did not walk straight or for any or no reason at all. 

We walk in to the camp and I show my family the exact spot 
where the SS counted 81 instead of 80. To the right is the music 
stand where musicians used to play marching songs in the morning 
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and evening. To the left is the block where in 1943 they brought 
innocent Jewish girls and they had to "entertain" the German and 
other Aryan inmates. A little farther to the right, the gallows. 

The whole camp had to stand at attention with the muetzen runter 
while prisoners were being hung. I cannot recall the number of 
times we had to walk in front of the gallows, and read a sign 
around the neck of some older woman; "My son, prisoner number 
(so and so) escaped, therefore I am here and sentenced to death." 

Here are the rest of the blocks, where we used to sit, sometimes 
in mud and dirt for about two hours every Sunday and de-lice our 
clothing. We were killing lice and fleas the way our captors 
were killing us. We were sitting, killing lice and talking about 
home. Sometimes, in very low voices, we would start singing. 

Old songs and also: ZWISCHEN WEICHSEL UND DER SOLA FAST VERBANNT, 
ZWISCHEN POSTEN, DRAHTEN KETTEN FAST VERSPANNT, LIEGT DAS LAGER, 
AUSCHWITZ DAS VERFLUCHTE NEST, DAS EIN JEDER HAEFTLING HASSET WIE 
DIE PEST and so on, and on. We used to embrace each other and 
start crying; "Where is the rest of the world, how can this 
happen in the 20th Century?" 

My family and I then visit the crematorium, which was the 
only one in Auschwitz-Birkenau when I first came here. We walk 
around all the blocks and I show them the ones I was in. 

Memories you cannot wipe out from your mind came to me. We come 
to Block 11 with the gates still there. I could see the full 
truck loaded with naked inmates. Their arms raised to heaven, 
screaming and crying in all languages: "Help, have mercy. Mama, 
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Sh'ma Israel..." I remember the exact spot where I was standing 
naked waiting for the next truck. Standing without any emotion, 
like a little lamb waiting to be slaughtered. That's where an 
officer took me out and saved my life. There is the black wall 
where so many inmates were shot. Right next to it is the 
Experimental Block 10. The windows are still blocked off with 
wood. I can still hear the screams of young girls, that all 
kinds of experiments were done on them. Where are all the beasts 
of SS doctors and SS personnel, and what about the blockleaders 
and all those beastly kapos? I am sure quite a few of them are 
still alive and enjoying life to the fullest. Here are the 
penalty bunkers; to describe them would be impossible. 

I remember the room I was in. The three tier beds where in 
each narrow tier three inmates had to sleep. I slept in one of 
them with my cousin Oscar and another friend. The friend died 
one night and we slept with his body all night; we were actually 
jealous of his death because he was finally at peace. 

We walk across to the hospital block. I see the line I was 
in and was only a few minutes away from getting a deadly phenol 
shot. 

We walk back to the front gate and go into the block where 
the records are now kept. They instantly find my card and the 
cards with the dates of death of my uncle and cousin. My wife's 
sister Allegra was in Auschwitz, but that was all her family knew 
until this moment. We find her card also. She arrived in 
Auschwitz on April 11, 1944, was given the number 76970, and died 
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in the Auschwitz hospital after the camp was liberated on 
February 3, 1945. She was buried in a mass grave of 700 people 
in town, just outside the camp. We left to buy some flowers and 
visit the grave. 

Heartbroken, we get into our taxi and we're on our way to 
Birkenau. How often did I take this road, but it was not in this 
condition. The mud is not here, it is now nice and clean. I can 
still feel the pain of getting hit so often. I can hear the 
barking of the four legged and two legged dogs. The taxi stops 
and we walk toward the infamous entrance to the crematorium. The 
railroad tracks and the ramp where life (for the time being) or 
death selections took place. Now I am walking very cautiously, 
because I know that every square inch of soil is soaked with 
Jewish blood. Not even one sign is here to say this is where the 
transports arrived and the selections took place. Birkenau, 
where the cruelest things took place, is like a forgotten place. 

There are very few visitors on this day, maybe ten to twelve 
people. Nobody is around to show or to explain. We arrive at 
the remains of the crematoriums and gas chambers. Next to one 
crematorium you can see the sunken ground where they first buried 
the dead and later had to dig them up and burn them. If you dig 
there now, who knows how many skeletons and human remains you 
would find. 

We walk around the Birkenau camp sites, where Polish farmers 
are now cutting the grass from blood fertilized soil. There were 
so many different camps (children's camp, family camp, Gypsy 
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camp,etc.), yet I am able to locate the camp I was in. At that 
time this was the only camp. I locate the block (stable) where 
our blockleader was Alfred the Terrible. I even find the bunk 
where we slept and where my cousin Zoltan died. How many 
killings did I witness from this bunk, that's where the stuben 
(room) leader and block leader had their private beds. 

In front of the block was the place where we stood in rows 
of ten to be counted in the mornings and evenings. If one was 
missing we had to stand there for hours. Sometimes a kapo or one 
of the leaders would throw an inmate into the latrine and forget 
about him, and he would be the one who was missing. Eventually, 
after many hours the corpse would come floating to the surface 
and was then found. There were times we stood there for 24 hours 
or even more in the sun, rain, or a snowstorm. If someone sat 
down or collapsed, he was likely to be beaten to death. 

The camp was surrounded with electrically charged wires. To 
describe some scenes where people ran to them and jumped on them 
would take a long time. Sometimes the guard from the watchtower 
would shoot them down. These scenes and memories still run 
wildly through my mind. Sometimes at home in Los Angeles I would 
imagine that this was only a bad dream, but now I see how real 
everything was. Humanity did not exist in this span of time. 

The beasts were the hunters and we were the hunted. Once they 
got the power (by becoming a kapo, a room leader, a work leader, 
etc.), even normal, decent inmates turned into beasts. I told 
myself a thousand times, I would rather die than become one of 
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them. Although I thought that I would not survive and it was 
just a question of time, I thank heaven that I never had a chance 
to become some kind of leader. There was a young man who was 
tortured by the block leader and begged for mercy. The 
blockleader told him that if he killed an inmate of his choosing 
every day, he would let him live. He killed one man a day for 
five or six days. Some other inmates were finally able to kill 
him. 

Our hunger was so strong that when they finished cutting the 
bread, we would throw ourselves on the ground and even mud 
looking for tiny, bitsy bread crumbs. We would watch the guards, 
kapos, etc., who were smoking and throwing away the cigarette 
stubs, so that we could pick them up. We had to be careful so 
they would not see it, otherwise they would beat the heck out of 
you. The divine power, our Almighty, must have been on a long 
extended sabbatical, to let this all happen. I still said my 
Sh'ma Israel every evening, but that was all because the rest of 
my prayer was, "Please God of Israel, let me fall asleep and take 
my soul before I wake, thereby taking away from those beasts the 
satisfaction of killing me. Let my soul join the souls of all my 
beloved ones." I was jealous of people who died during their 
sleep. Even now I ask myself why and how I survived all this. 
Those are questions that I will never be able to answer. For 
example, the three cousins who came with me to Auschwitz (and 
many, many others) were much more physically strong than I was. 

I hope that this span of time will never be forgotten and 
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the memory of all those millions who had their lives so 
innocently taken through gas, fire, hunger, beatings, etc., etc., 
will remain for many, many generations to come. May this memory 
give strength and wisdom for all humanity to not let it happen 
again. 



